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SUPPOSE. 


BY MARY MAPES DODGE. 

Suppose we think little about number one; 

Suppose we all help some one else to have 
fun; 

Suppose we ne’er speak of the faults of a 
friend ; 

Suppose we are ready our own to amend; 

Suppose we laugh with, and not at, other 
folk, ‘ 

And never hurt any one “‘just for the joke ;”’ 

Suppose we hide trouble, and show only 
cheer— 

’Tis likely we’ll have quite a Happy New 
Year! 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Senator Henry Waldo Coe, of Orego®, 
and his wife, the president of the Oregon 
Woman Suffrage Association, will be 
among the speakers at the National Suf- 
frage Convention in Baltimore in Febru- 
ary. They will bring us the latest news 
of a campaign in which the friends of 
equal rights all over the country are 
warmly interested. 








Mrs. Martha Krug Genthe of Hartford, 
Conn., was the only woman member 
present at the recent annual meeting of 
the Association of American Geographers 
in New York City. She gave two papers, 
one before the anthropo-geographical 
section, on the Early Settlements in the 
Connecticut Valley, based upon original 
researches in the old town records, and 
illustrated with a map; and another on 
the study of topographical maps, before 
the educational section. Both papers 
were much praised, especially the former, 
Prof. W. M. Davis saying that it ‘‘showed 
the influence of the great Ratzel,” under 
whom Mrs. Genthe studied in Germany. 
She was chosen associate editor of the 
Bulletin of the American Geographical So- 
ciety—the first woman to serve on its staff 
—and by Prof. Miinsterberg’s invitation, 
she and her husband, Prof. Karl Wilhelm 
Genthe of Trinity College, are to prepare 
jointly the article on the geography, geol- 
ogy, fauna and flora of Germany for the 
Encyclopedia Americana, which is to be 
published next year. Mrs. Genthe is a 
niece of Max Miiller. She is a graduate of 
Heidelberg, and, though still young, is 
one of the most scholarly women in 
America. 





A petition drawn up by the Department 
of Justice of the Seattle (Wash.) Political 
Equality Club, and signed by Susan B. 
Anthony, Honorary President of the N. 
A. W. S. A., Mrs. Sarah Platt Decker, 
President of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, Mrs. Frederick Schoff, 
President of the National Congress of 
Mothers, and other representative Amer- 
ican women, bas been sent to the Empress 





Dowager of China in bebalf of the unfor 
tunate young Chinese girl, Ah Sou, whore 
pitiful case was described at length in our 
columns some time ago. Brought to this 
country as a slave and forced to lead a 
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PUT TO THE TEST. 


(Continued from last week.) 


i (Enter Mrs. Strong, Miss Libbie Tec, Mrs. 


life of prostitution against her will, she | 
was finally successful in her persistent | 


and courageous efforts to escape. 
then, however, became subject to depor- 
tation under the Chinese exclusion laws. 
The wives of Chinese merchants are al- 
lowed to live here, and a young Chinaman 
professing to be a merchant persuaded 
herto marry him, He immediately placed 
her in another house of ill fame; and 
he was found not to be a merchant at all, 
but atool of her masters. She was res- 
cued from the brothel, but was then im- 
prisoned by the authorities till it should 
be decided whether she must be deported, 
The lower court ruled against it, on the 
ground that it wonld be returning her 
into slavery, and that slavery was con. 
trary to the principles of the United 
States. The case was appealed, and the 
higher court, though very reluctantly, 
has just decided that she must go back. 
The petition of the Seattle P. E, Clubasks 
the Empress to give her her freedom, 
She has well deserved it by her courage 
and her sufferings, even if liberty were 
not the right of every human creature. 
Whether she shall live here or in China is 
immaterial—in fact, she will probably be 
happier in China—but the important 
thing is that, whether here or there, she 
should be a free woman. It is to be hoped 
that the Empress will grant the petition 
of so many influential American women, 
Dr. Sarah Kendall of Seattle has been es- 
pecially active in promoting the petition. 


-_-—_— 


A gentleman whose wife was not only 
an admirable woman but a strong believer 
in equal rights, has found a way to show 
his regard for her memory which must 
surely make her happy if she knows it. 
Every year he subscribes for a number of 
copies of the WomMAN’s JoURNAL to be 
sent to young women whom he wishes to 
convert. After converting one group, the 
next year he sends the paper to others, 
A few days ago he came into our office 
and left sixteen subscriptions to be used 
in this way. 
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At a meeting of the Economic Associa- 
tion held in Boston this week to discuss 
immigration, Mr. Henry B. Blackwell 
strongly urged the appointment of wom- 
en on the board of Immigration Inspec- 
tors. He cited a recent case of a young 
girl painfully embarrassed by the delicate 
and personal questions which she had to 
answer before an exclusively male board, 





Senorita Huidobro will leave for New 
York City on Jan. 24, giving en route at 
Ridgefield, Conn., her illustrated lecture 
on Chile. Her engagements to lecture 
for both the New York and Jersey City 
Boards of Education will keep her busy 
a fortnight. On Feb. 10, she will address 
the New Century Club of Philadelphia 
on “The Spanish-American Woman as 
Writer and Philanthropist,’’ and on Feb, 
13, she will speak at the National Suf- 
frage Convention in Baltimore on “The 
Women of Chile and Argentina in the 
Peace Movement.’’ She could still make 
a few more engagements to lecture, going 
or returning. Her address is 7 Durham 
St., Back Bay, Boston. Next Wednesday 
evening she will give her illustrated lec- 
ture, ‘Over the Chilean Andes to Argen- 
tina and Patagonia,’’ in Bulfinch Place 
Chapel, in this city. 
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The women teachers of Gloucester, 
Mass., have lately had their salaries cut 
down; and they are having their eyes 
opened .to the disadvantages of being 
without a vote, as the eyes of teachers in 
Boston, New York, Oakland and elsewhere 
have been opened by a similar experience, 
The principal of the Gloucester High 
School gets $2,300, while some of his 
assistants have had their pay reduced to 
$400. The principals of the Sawyer and 
Collins grammar schools get $1,500, but in 
the grammar and primary grades the 
average salary is $360, and the more re- 
cent appointees get as low as $340, $320 
and $300. The school term is 40 weeks. 
A committee of the teachers has waited 
upon the mayor and represented that it is 
almost impossible for them to make both 
ends meet. Gloucester has been a strong- 
hold of the anti-suffragists; but the 
teachers, at least, are now cured of the 
delusion that they have all the rights 
they want. 





She } 





Gadango, Grandma Sturdy, and Deacon 
Olde Fogy; also Mrs, Patience, Stanley 


Earnest and Edith Patience follow, 
hoth laughing. Enter members of the 
Impressive Tnprovers. The latter take 
the seats provided, Mrs. Strong sits in 
President's chair. Margaret Strong acts 
as Secretary. Mrs Puaticnce takes the 
Treasurer's chair ) 

Mrs. StronG [rapping with the gavel 


for order.] The members will please 
come toorder. This meeting, as most of 
you know, is a special one called to find 
out how much progress las been made 
with the petition we are to send to our 
president and board of trustees to be acted 
upon at a meeting they will hold this 
week. We hope to have them endorse 
our petition, and thus prove whether they 
are the kind of men this village cares to 
return to office at the election next week. 
We will, under the circumstances and 
unless there is objection, omit the read- 
ing of the minutes and the treasurer’s re- 
port, and proceed to the business in 
which we are most interested. Let us to- 
night find out our weak as well as our 
strong points. I call for a report from 
the Chairman of our Petition Committee, 

Mrs. Dealuv Patience. 

(Mrs, Patience rises; hems and haws, hunts 
wildly for her glasses; can’t find them in 
her bag; hunts among the papers on the 
table. Edith sees waist; 
hands them to her. Mrs. Patience takes 
some time to adjust them; opens a long 


them on her 


manuscript closely written. Members 
look at each other in dismay.) 
Mrs. PATIENCE. Mme. President and 


Members of the I. I.—[she happens to 
look at Deacon Olde Fogy, and as an after- 
thought adds]—Honored Guests: My re- 
port is brief, as I don’t intend to read this 
whole paper—[sighs of relief from mem- 
bers|—but—but—brief as my statement 
of facts must be, it represents a great deal 
of tiring and persistent work. The Peti- 
tion Committee have had ten meetings 
since the last general session of the club. 
We have called on 200 women not in our 
club to get their signatures to the petition. 
On 50 we had to call twice to find them 
at home, and on 25 we were obliged to 
call four or five times. 

GRANDMA STURDY 
gadders! 

(Members glare at Grandma Sturdy, and 
she subsides.) 

Mrs. PATIENCE. We have visited all 
the business offices in town, and all the 
farmers in the outlying districts. Often 
six or seven calls have been necessary to 
find these men. All of the women in 
town of any position and influence have 
signed the petition, especially the tax- 
payers. Only 50 men have signed. The 
Chairman regrets that the husbands and 
fathers in this community do not seem to 
care to coéperatc with us in this way. 
We urge every woman present to exert 
all the influence she possesses to get her 
male friends and relatives interested. 

GRANDMA SrTurRpDy [loudly]. Humph! 
’Taint so easy. [Gavel]. 

Mrs. STRONG. Has any other member 
of the Petition Committee any facts to 
present or suggestions to make? 

MARGARET [rising]. Mme. President 
and Friends: I think it would be well to 
point a moral at the end of this tale of 
woe. You all remember when we en- 
deavored to improve the schoolhouse we 
went through this same rigmarole of 
talking, and holding meetings, and run- 
ning around, and getting exhausted and 
generally disliked. We bothered the 
voters, and made ourselves disagreeable 
to the office-holders. And at the end the 
men told us gently and sadly that the 
town didn’t have the funds to put an ad- 
dition, however small, on the school. 
Immediateiy afterward Mr. Bascom, the 
factory-owner, got the town to pay fora 
road running from this place to his prop- 
erty—a road that would benefit only him- 
self. The moral is that when you are a 
voter or control votes, you get what you 
desire in this village without any fuss, 
and when you are women and political 
nonentities, you may wear yourselves out, 
but you get nothing but smiles and prom- 
ises. 


[audibly]. What 


(Murmurs of disapproval from some mem- 
bers of the club.) 
First MEMBER. She’s getting worse 
and worse on that subject. 
SEcOND MEMBER. She'll want to wear 


} bloomers next. 
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THIRD MemBeEr. She'd better start a 
Suffrage Club. All the old cranks will 
join. 

(Grandma Sturdy, however, applauds the 
speaker vigorously. Is suppressed at 
length by gavel. 

Mrs. Strona. We have with us a dis- 
tinguished gentleman who is known to us 
all through his zeal in religious work. 
He has come to speak tous. It gives me 
great pleasure to present to you a fellow 
townsman and spiritual leader, Deacon 
Olde Fogy. 


(Deacon Olde Fogy comes forward pomp- 
ously. He assumes a pose and speaks in 

a condescending tone.) 

DEACON, Sistern, beloved Sistern, this 
is one of the most auspicious occasions 
of my life, this occasion when I am 
permitted to leave the rostrum and 
come down among you as a man and 
as a brother. It is always a pleasure to 
any man to descend from the mountain 
heights of his reason and his sex, and to 
wander through the pleasant valleys of 
sentiment beside his gentle sisters. I feel 
that pleasure now, and in addition I am 
interested in this club and its work. 
When have you done anything that you 
have lacked my support? When you agi- 
tated the question of placing a new horse- 
trough on Main Street, I was with you 
heart and soul. I spoke of the movement 
repeatedly, and I— 

GRANDMA SturDy. Got a rich widder 
to subscribe for the hull thing, so’s the 
men wouldn’t have to put their hands in 
their pockets, [Gavel]. 

DEAcON. I was with you in spirit 
when you wanted the mile-posts painted 
white. I felt a deep sympathy surge 
through my beart when you strove to have 
hitching-posts erected before the post- 
office, and how strongly was I moved 
when you agitated the white-washing of 
the schoolhouse cellar! These were emi- 
nently womanly things to do. But, to- 
day, beloved Sistern, I am obliged to 
frown where once I— 

GRANDMA Sturpy. Grinned. [Gavel]. 

DEACON. Where once I smiled, sigh 
where once I applauded, criticise where 
once I praised. Sistern, you are leaping 
wildly from your wifely, motherly and 
sisterly spheres to plunge into the seeth- 
ing whirlpool of politics and the roaring 
arena of business, when you attempt to 
take up this question of Smith’s store. 
Whether or not such a store is good or 
bad for the community is not the point 
for you. The question is, should you 
wrest from the burly hand of man what 
belongs to him, the settlement of public 
policies and institutions? No, my Sistern, 
your Own hearts will tell you that you are 
too lovely to think of such things. 

GRANDMA Sturpy. And the men 
won’t. What are we goin’ todo? [Gavel.] 

DEACON. What is woman, I ask you? 
She is the delicate rose, the modest vio- 
let, the pallid flower, breathing sweeter 
perfume the more it is stepped on. She 
is the fragile vase, beauteous to behold, 
but easily shattered. She is the silver 
moon, shining with the reflected light of 
man’s golden sun. She is weak, humble, 
meek, unassuming, dependent, unselfish, 
emotional, devoted, retiring— 

GRANDMA StuRDY—[with deep feeling]. 
Poor thing! [Gavel.] 

DEACON. Men are the bones and sinews 
of society, and women the delicate, rose- 
flushed skins— 

GRANDMA Stuxpy [rising excitedly and 
with indignation]. What about the old 
skins in this town among the men? 
(Gavel. Great excitement among the mem- 
Some talk. Others gesticulate. 

One or two pull Grandma Sturdy to her 

seat by her skirts. Gavel pounds loudly.) 

Mrs. SrronG. Order, ladies! 

Deacon. The lady misanderstands me. 
I was not mentioning skins in a deroga- 
tory way, but in a figurative, unfleshly 


hers. 


way. 

GRANDMA Sturpy [dazed]. Jerusa- 
lem! [Gavel.] 

DEACON. Man is the granite rock, 


woman the green and tender grass— 
“GRANDMA Sturpy. Oh, we ain’t so 
green! [Gavel]. 

DrAcon. Man is the firm structure, 
and woman the cross— 
GRANDMA STURDY. 

we're cross! 

Deacon. The cross that points towards 
heaven. Woman was not meant to shine 
in public. She was destined rather to— 

GRANDMA Sturpy. Do all the hard 
work and git none of the glory. [Gavel]. 

DEAcOoN. She was destined to be the 
cricket on the hearth. So, my dear Sis- 

(Continued on Page 6.) 


’Tain’t no wonder 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


FRAULEIN D, SNETLAGE, a German nat- 
uralist, has been appointed director of the 
Museum of Natural History and of the 
Zoological garden at Para, Brazil. 


Mrs. Maup BALLINGTON BoortsH will 
preach the convention sermon at the an- 
nual meeting of the National American 
Woman Suffrage Association in Baltimore 
next month. 


PRESIDENT M. Carney Tuomas of Bryn 
Mawr has joined the College Equal Suf- 
frage League. She and President Woolley 
of Mt. Holyoke will be among the speak- 
ers on the college evening at the National 
Woman Suffrage Convention in Baltimore 
next month. 


Miss Octavia Hitt of London, who 
has for years been identified with public 
movements, especially that for model ten- 
ements, is one of three women appointed 
to serve on the Royal Commission to in- 
quire into the working of the English poor 
laws. The other two are Mrs. Sidney 
Webb, who has worked with her husband 
on social problems, and Mrs. Bernard 
Bosanquet, the wife of the professor 


of moral philosophy at St. Andrews 
University. 
Mrs. TERESA RICHARDSON has been 


decorated by the Emperor of Japan with 
the Sixth Class of the Order of the Crown, 
the highest decoration attainable by wom- 
en, in recognition of her voluntary ser- 
vices in nursing the wounded in the mili- 
tary hospitals of Tokio and Hireshima. 
Mrs. Richardson is an Englishwoman, and 
first took up nursing to aid the tenants on 
her Welsh estate. When the Boer war 
broke out, she went to South Africa and 
nursed the British soldiers. She after- 
wards spent fifteen months in Japan, 
where her Japanese patients gave her the 
affectionate title of ‘the English mother.”’ 
She is said to have been the first woman 
to enter Port Arthur after its fall, At 
the request of the Japanese authorities, 
she has written an account of her experi- 
ences in the Japanese hospitals. 


Mrs. JuLIA WARD Howe spoke on 
Mary A. Livermore this week at the an- 
nual meeting of the Beneticent Society 
connected with the New England Con- 
servatory, an organization in which Mrs. 
Livermore was much interested, and at 
the annual meetings of which she had 
spoken for many years. Mrs. Howe 
said, ‘‘I should like to see a statue of Mrs, 
Livermore put up on some familiar spot, 
to bring back to the passer-by the remem- 
brance of her charming presence. But 
better eventhan thus can we retain her 
memory among us by keeping in sight the 
energy and inspiration of her life. Mrs. 
Livermore was not ashamed of the gospel 
of woman’s freedom. She proclaimed it 
with her might, with her sonorous voice, 
her noble presence, and her enthusiastic 
temperament, to which ber ripe experi- 
ence lenta background of mature good 
judgment.”’ 


CLARA BARTON has issued a leaflet in 
holly wrappers, containing her holiday 
greetings to her friends, who are legion. 
She says:—‘“'I would also tell you that all 
is well with me; that, although the uner- 
ring records affirm that on Christmas day 
of 1821—84 years ago—I commenced this 
earthly life, still, by the blessing of God, 
Iam strong and well, knowing neither 
illness nor fatigue, disability nor despon- 
dency.”’ Miss Barton touches but lightly 
on her work in the civil war, and wel- 
cumes the assumption of the Red Cross 
organization by the government. Now, 
she says, ‘‘Anotber work reaches out its 
hands to me, and I have taken them. 
It is to organize in this country first aid 
to the injured,—not new, but the time- 
honored Saint Johnambulance of England 
and Germany and other European coun- 
tries, saving hundreds of lives and there- 
by millions of property year by year.’’ 
Miss Barton’s address is Oxford, Mass. ; 
the executive office of the National First 
Aid Association of America is 6 Beacon 
Street, Boston. Miss Barton is its presi- 
dent; Roscoe G. Wells, assistant to the 
president; Mrs. J. Sewall Weed, vice. pres- 
ident; treasurer and medical director, Dr. 
H. H. Hartung; secretary, Mary I. Kensel. 
On the advisory board are Gen. Miles, 
ex-Gov. Bates, and Gen. James R. 
O’Beirne. The association is incorpor- 
ated under the laws of the District of Co- 
lumbia. It is pleasant to know that Miss 
Barton, who has done so much good work, 
is still in the harness for more service. 
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WOMEN IN TURKEY. 


The condition of women in Turkey is 
described by Mary Mills Patrick, presi- 
dent of the American College for Girls 
in Constantinople, in a recent Forum. 
Probably no foreigner bas ever had ac- 
cess to such wide and trustworthy infor- 
mation as has this eminent American ed- 
ucator From her article we derive the 
following interesting information: 

The street fashions and outward rela 
tions of Mohammedan women are regu- 
lated by laws not easily changed. Thus 
to a superficial observer their condition 
remains age after age unaltered, But in 
fact progress has been made and is still 
going on. Women are not without power 
even in the Turkish world. Notwith- 
standing the seclusion that enshrouds 
them, they have developed a marked in- 
fluence on society, an influence which 
dates back to the earliest periods of Mo- 
hammedan history. Community schools 
for both boys and girls originated in the 
ancient custom of preparing readers for 
the religious services in the mosques. 
Girls were allowed to attend these music 
schools until they were ten or eleven 
years old. The training consisted in 
chanting in chorus from the Kuran. 

The first public primary school in Tur- 
key for Mohammedan girls was estab 
lished about 50 years ago in a village on 
the Bosphorus, and the first secondary 
school was opened in Stamboul in 1872. 
About the same time two schools of fine 
arts were established for women in Con- 
stantinople. They were at first inde- 
pendent of the Department of Public In- 
struction, bat are now included in the 
general system. One High School has 
since been added. All government schools 
are free, and each year shows improve- 
ment in the system. At present there ex. 
ists a complete plan for girls’ schools 
throughout the Turkish Empire, except 
in Kurdestan, Arabia, Bejaz, and Yemen 
There are 1500 primary schools contain- 
ing 200.000 girls, and 40 secondary schools 
witb 3.000 pupils. In most cases the pri- 
mary education of boys and girls is carried 
on together, The fundamental teaching 
consists in reading the Koran, which 
however they cannot understand, as it is 
written in Arabic. The primary instruc- 
tion consists of reading, writing, geogra- 
phy, elementary science, addition and 
subtraction. The girls are said to show 
more aptitude than the boys, and a greater 
desire to study. 

The existence of these schools for girls 
has created a profession for women—that 
of teaching. Very few men are teachers 
in girls’ schools. Marriage is not a bar- 
rier in Turkey to a woman teacher. 
Graduates of the normal school are often 
sent to the interior to teach, accompanied 
by their parents or husbands. 

The relation of Mohammedan women to 
letters has appeared af intervals all 
through history. Among the Arabs and 
Moors there were women preachers in the 
mosques and bazars. Women professors 
were employed in one university in Spain 
during the rule of the Moors. Turkish 
women show great aptitude for foreign 
languages. Many speak French, German, 
and English. One woman, Halide Hanum, 
has received an academic degree. At 15 
she translated into Turkish Jacob Abbott's 
book entitled ‘‘The Mother in the Home,”’ 
which so pleased her father that he pre- 
sented a thousand copies to the wives of 
the soldiers, and the Sultan decorated her 
as a sign of approval. Three hundred 
women practice the profession of nurses 
in Constantinople. Forty-five years ago 
a medical class for women was established 
in that city, with regular lectures and 
diplomas. 

A principal cause of the social influence 
which women exert is that under Moham- 
medan law they have complete control of 
their own property. That law bas always 
recognized women’s civil capacity. The 
Tesdour or Code of Bagdad, established 
in the seventh century, was founded 
largely on the laws of Justinian, which 
protected individual liberty irrespective 
of sex. 

Education is as yet confined to a few 
women, but it is steadily extending, and 
may in time become universal. 

“The laws framed in Bagdad were re- 
ligious, and consequently are not subject 
to change. But, more than 1200 years 
ago, Mosiem law established some privi- 
leges for women that the Legislatures of 
our own States have until recently denied 
them. According to the Mohammedan 
law, any woman may sue or be sued, buy 
or sell, alienate or bequeath, without 
marital avthorization—not being obliged 





even to inform her husband of what she 
is doing. Mohammedan law makes no 
distinction between married and upmar- 
ried women; that is, marriage does not 
incapacitate in any legal sepse. Woman's 
evidence is also admitted in the courts, 
But here Mohammedan law began to 
lapse from the path of rectitude, as two 
female witnesses are required to oppose 
one male witness. In the matter of in- 
heritance, too, the law is unequal. The 
daughter of the defunct father receives 
one share, whereas the son receives two; 
while widows receive one eighth of the 
property of the deceased husband, or one 
fourth when there are no children, Wom- 
en are not permitted to enter the Crimi- 
nal Court; nominally no woman may cross 
its threshold; yet in three capacities a 
Turkish woman may appear—as a prison- 
er, a8 a witness, or to plead berown cause. 
It is not uncommon for Tarkish women 
to speak in their own behalf, often with 
great eloquence, in a court that women 
are not allowed to enter.”’ 

Miss Patrick does not clearly explain 
how women living in enforced seclusion 
can exercise these rights and privileges. 
But it is greatly to be wisaed that Euro- 
pean or American teachers might be em- 
ployed who would avoid all allusion to 
religious or political topics. So long as 
teachers appear under missionary aus- 
pices, they cannot come into contact with 
Turkish girls. ‘It isto be hoped that in 
the future the nation may offer satisfac- 
tory opportunities for that higher devel- 
opment of which Turkish women have 
showu themselves capable.’’ H. B. B 


-_-—— SO Oo 


“FIGHTING FOR LIBERTY.” 


Yesterday I met a most interesting man 
—M. Behar, a native of Jerusalem, a trav- 
eller in many countries, a citizen of none, 
—who calls himself, humorously, ‘‘the 
wandering Jew.” 

This gentleman, highly esteemed by 
all who know him, and idolized by thous- 
ands of Hebrew people, called my atten- 
tion to the magnificent service that is be. 
ing rendered to Russia and to the world 
by its oppressed and persecuted Jewish 
population. ‘They are fighting for lib- 
erty,’’ he said, ‘‘not only for themselves, 
but liberty for their fellow-subjects; for 
the ‘black hundred’; for the mobs that 
plunder and massacre them; for even the 
Tartars and Cossacks who torture and 
burn them alive. True descendants of the 
Maccabees, they carry throughout Europe 
and the world the standard of iiberty— 
liberty for all races, liberty for women 
equally with men. Amid superstition and 
idolatrous nations,they are martyrs to the 
conception of one spiritual Divine Being— 
thus perpetuating and fulfilling their his- 
toric mission as the chosen people.”’ 

**You are a native of Jerusalem,”’ I said, 
“familiar with the Holy Land. Do you 
believe in Zionism?”’ 

“Yes and no,’ replied M. Behar. 
“Not for emigration to Palestine as she 
exists to-day, under the absolute rule of 
the Sultan. Not to return as subjects and 
suppliants. But to return thither when 
the awakened conscience and intelligence 
of the civilized world recognize the duty 
of restoring to the Hebrew people the 
promised land, as an atonement for twenty 
centuries of persecution and enforced 
exile. To-day itis our duty to fight and 
die for liberty. The Jew will return as 
recognized ruler and governor, to rebuild 
the Temple, to regain national equality, 
to organize a true republic based upon 
absolute justice, with the recognition and 


approval of the whole human race.”’ 
H. B. B. 





COLLEGE AND ALUMN. 


Stanford University has just dropped 
62 students because their work was not 
up to the standard, 61 men and one wo- 
man. Of 72 who were warned that their 
work must improve during the second 
half of the year, 67 were men and five 
were women. The San Francisco Chron- 
icle says: ‘‘It isa significant fact that only 
one girl was dropped from the University 
and only five were warned, although the 
women number nearly one-third of the 
total student body. Last year at this 
time the figures were the same, one wo- 
man out of 62 students dropped, and five 
women out of 78 students warned’’—a cu- 
rious coincidence. 


Professor Emily G. Balch of Wellesley 
College has lately spent ten months visit- 
ing and studying the countries and peo- 
ples of southeastern Europe, whence 
come vast numbers of our immigrants. 
She has gone among Bosnians, Dalma- 
tians, Roumanians, Servians, Bohemians 
and many others, acquiring their dialects 
and studying the people at first band. 
The Boston Transcript pays a high tribute 
to the value of ber researches, and says in 
conclusion: 

Yet the lowest ethnic specimen in the 
class that she has been studying can come 
to this country and, by going through 
certain forms, vote for those who are to 
administer our laws, but Professor Balch 
cannot. Isn’t the absurdity pitiful? 





PUT TO THE TEST. 


(Continued from First Page.) 


tern, while’ woman may beautify with 
posts and poles, while she may paint and 
whitewash, she goes beyond the plan of 
nature when she endeavors to tamper 
with our public stores. If she must as- 
pire to other than lowly duties, for which 
she is most fitted, let her keep to the 
church, There woman finds— 

GRANDMA SturDy. That she must run 
all the fairs, raise all the money, be the 
hull congregation, and never git api’nted 
a trustee or hold any office that a man 
wants. [Gavel.] 

DEAUvON. I repeat, there woman finds 
her true sphere of action. Therefore, Sis- 
tern, let me urge you to burn up this pe- 
tition. If you wish to better conditions, 
use the great and only necessary power 
you have of love and indirect influence 
through the men nearest and dearest to 
you. Throw your arms about their necks, 
raise to theirs your lovely, beseeching 
eyes, murmur your gentle wishes, and 
everything is yours for the asking. [Dis- 
satisfied murmuring among the women.] 

Deacon. Next week an election will 
be held in this town. I invite you all to 
a protracted prayer-meeting at my church, 
that, while the men are actively voting, 
the women may be meekly supplicating 
for good government. Let me in this way 
impress upon you your proper attitude 
towards all things public. Especially do 
I urge that young and misguided sister 
who has to-night told you to leave the 
home, the cook-stove, the- baby, and the 
wash-tab, and rush in a mad stampede to 
the polls to drop ballots therein. When 
such a calamity falls on Huntington 
Heights, may I be far away and ignorant 
of the terrible fate of the rash creatures 
who think thus to upset the foundations 
of society and the scheme of the universe! 
(Bows. Great applause from a few mem- 

bers. Deacon Fogy shakes hands with 

Mrs. Strong, bows all round and leaves 

the room.) 

Mrs. Strona. I feel sure we are glad 
to have Deacon Olde Fogy show such in- 
terest in us, although we are forced to 
differ with him in many things. I hope 
Mr. Earnest, who is with us to-night, will 
give us a greeting. 

STANLEY. Ladies, I am very glad to 
be here to-night. I can not be as poetic 
as Deacon Fogy,s8o I shall nottry. While 
I do not endorse his definition of woman 
as a botanical specimen or as a piece of 
earthenware liable to get cracked, I do 
agree with his idea that woman need not 
work for public reforms directly, but may 
rely upon man to attend to such matters. 
We do not want woman to get into the 
stress of public affairs. She will lose her 
Sweet dependence on man. [Margaret 
applauds loudly, grinning wickedly.] 

MARGARET. Hear, hear! [Stanley is 
disconcerted and stammers as he goes on.] 

STANLEY. Woman is—er—the clinging 
oak —avud—er—man—er—the sturdy vine 
—that is, the other way round, [Laugh- 
ter and applause. ] 

STanuey. Still, I do not think that 
woman should be debarred from modest- 
ly petitioning man for what she wants. 
If Deacon Fogy only realized it, a petition 
from woman is only another way of ex- 
pressing that indirect influence in which 
lies her greatest power. And because I 
believe so thoroughly in your great in- 
fluence over man, I want you to help in 
the election next week by getting the 
best men out to vote. Remember, wo- 
man’s gentle voice sounds loudest in man’s 
ears— 

GRANDMA STURDY. 
mad. [Gavel.] 

STANLEY. When he hesitates between 
two courses of action. Be his better au- 
gel. I leave the campaign in your white 
hands. [Loud and prolonged appiause. | 

MARGAKET [aside]. The speech of your 
life, Stanley. 

Miss Lisppik TEE. Mme. President: 
Permit me to say a word. I come froma 
State where women vote on equal terms 
with men. Iam a voter. 

(Great craning of necks to see her. 
stand up to gaze at her.) 
AUDIBLE COMMENTS: 

She doesn’t wear bloomers. 

Her hair isn’t short. 

She’s really stylish. 

Why, she’s pretty! 

In a disappointed tone. Why, she looks 
just like any other woman! 

You’d think she'd be masculine. 

Miss Lippit TEE. I just want to tell 
you a few facts, and let. you supply the 
comment:. I am on a visit here, and 
while I have been listening to all this taik 
about indirect influence, I have been won- 
dering whether you realize that it is the 
longest and the hardest way of getting 
things. Why didit take the women of 
Massachusetts 50 years to get a law 
passed declaring that the mothers of that 
State should own their own children as 
much as fathers did? Why did it take 50 
years of constant agitation to get another 
law upon the statute books of that State 


When she gits 


Some 


Sriends. 





makiog inheritance between husband and 
wife equal? And why, after women got 
the vote in Colorado, did the Legislature 
of that State pass both these laws without 
any trouble or delay? Why is there a 
child-labor law in Colorado and none in 
Georgia, although the women of the 
Southern State have petitioned again and 
again, and rallied in thousands to the sup- 
port of such a measure? Think it over, 
ladies, and when you understand this, you 
will also understand why you so often 
fail. [Grandma Sturdy applauds vigor- 
ously. ] 

GRANDMA StTuRDY. Hear, hear! 

Mrs. GADANGO, Mme, President: Since 
this lady was not on the program and 
spoke, I venture to ask permission to 
make an announcement. I am a travel- 
ing lecturer, and intend to give a series 
of lectures in this town on ‘‘Woman.” I 


present exhaustive discourses on the four | 


topics of interest to the average woman: 


**Dress,’’ *‘ Disease,’ *‘Servants’’ and *‘Chil- | 
These lectures are finely illus-.| 


dren.” 
trated. For the talk on dress we have an 


ideal drama, in which all speaking and | 


acting is omitted, and the actresses ap- 

pear in new costumes every three min- 

utes. For the one on disease, we have a 

real woman who goes into hysterics and 

fits on the platform. For the one on ser- 
vants, we have moving pictures showing 

four dozen ways of breaking dishes, 16 

ways of coaxing the cook, and 30 ways of 

discharging the chambermaid. My dis- 
course on children is rendered affecting 
by the introduction of a live baby who 
screams in seven different keys to illus- 
trate the effects of colie on infancy. 

Nothing as unique and realistic as these 

lectures has ever been given before in the 

United States. I give also a series of 

talks on the *Smashed-up Home,” show- 

ing the effect of granting the ballot to 
woman. The most well-known of these 
is entitled, ‘‘When Men Swear and Babies 

Cry,’’ and another called ‘‘Woman’s 

Place is in the Home.’’ As I have come 

a distance of two hundred miles to talk, I 

trust for your support and interest. 

Tickets twenty-five cents. This entitles 

each lady to a souvenir—a bit of the first 

lock of hair pulled out of the head of a 

Republican husband by a Democratic wife 

in a political chat in Wyoming, where 

women are enfranchised. 

(Grandma Sturdy is attacked by a fit of 
laughter, and has to be pounded repeatedly 
on the back before she ceases to choke.) 
MARGARET. Mme. President: I move 

that this society ask Mr. Stanley M. Earn- 

est, the weil-known advocate of Indirect 

Influence, to present our petition to the 

town board of trustees at their next meet- 

ing. [Great applause. ] 

(Stanley rises to object. Motion, however, 
is seconded and put amid great ap 
plause. Peggy enters bearing the peti- 
tion, a huge roll of paper tied with pink 


ribbons.) 
STANLEY. Ladies, this is too great an 
honor. I protest—- 


(All rise and crowd around him, urging 
him to take the petition. 

MARGARET. In the name of the Im- 
pressive Improvers, I present you with 
this petition. Beour Knight of the Pa- 
per! Advance into the fight, and battle 
for the fair women of your native town! 
(Margaret presents the petition to Stanley 

with much ceremony. Stanley takes the 

petition and advances to the front of the 
stage. All crowd around him. Stanley 
waves the petition high above his head.) 

STANLEY. Good luck for the petition! 
Good luck for the Knight! For the wom- 
en of Huntington Heights, victory! 


(Tubleau. Curtain falls. ) 





ACT Il. 

SCENE 2, 
Home of Mrs. Helen Strong. ‘Time, eve- 
social gathering of 
week 
after the last act, and the evening of the day 
after election. 


ning. Occasion, « 


This scene takes place a 


(Sallie Giddypate enters, followed by Peggy, 
who examines the former's clothes admir- 
ingly. Sallie Giddypate— Enormous pom- 
padour, long train, blouse waist, belt 
down in front, immense hat, high heels. 
Ultra-fashionable. Insipid look. 
SALLIE. Peggy, run and tell Miss Mar- 

garet I’ve come. I came early on purpose 

to see her alone. 

Preacy. Yes, Miss Sallie. [Exit Peggy]. 
(Sallie goes to a mirror to take off her hat, 
Jix her hair and adjust her clothes.) 

SALLIE. It doesn’t seem to me this 
dress looks as well as I thought it would, 

That dress-maker will drive me crazy yet. 

And she’s made the skirt an inch too 


short. Susie Bigbug always goes me one 
better. Last week at the euchre she was 
great. She’s got them all to perfeetion— 


the double-decker, pompadour, the 
straight front, the balloon waist, the 
bushel-basket hat, the kangaroo walk, 
and the five-mile train. Well, I’m a close 
second, anyway. [Margaret enters]. Mar- 
garet, is it you? 
MARGARET. 


I beliove so. How good 














of you to come early! How gorgeous you 
look, just as though you had jumped out 
of a fashion plate! Peggy said you want- 
ed to see me alone. Do you want my ad- 
vice? Have Charlie and you had another 


quarrel? 
SALLiz. No, all is quiet along the 
Potomac. You asked me to sing for you 


to-night. Now, of course, I’ve known 
about this for over two weeks, but really 
I haven’t practiced once. 

MARGARET, Not practiced once? Why 
not? : 

SALLIE. O Margaret, I’ve been so 
rushed! I’m having five new dresses 
made, four hats trimmed, a coat cut over, 
and besides that I have been making fancy 
collars to match my seven evening waists, 
have been to eight dances, six matinées, 
three bridge parties, and fourteen euchres. 
When did I have a moment to spare? 
Then I had to attend Mrs. Gadango’s lec- 
tures, because she is an old school friend 
of mother’s, I often think of you wanting 
to make women add voting to all their 
other work. It’s just as Mrs. Gadango 
says, ‘‘Women are too delicate aod busy 
to find time and strength to vote.’ I’m 
sure, after I stand up four hours getting 
fitted, shop three hours, and then go toa 
dance in the evening and dance every 
number, I’m just ready to drop. 

MARGARET. Most of us don’t lead such 
strenuous lives as you, Sallie; and of 
course it would be madness to ask you to 
give up such an important matter as a 
matinée or a card-party to devote some 
thought to such an insignificant topic as 
your country’s welfare. 

SALLIE. I wouldn’t have the time to 
read up things. I take three fashion 
magazines now, and I never get the chance 
even to glance at them. It’s money wast- 
ed to pay forthe subscriptions. But come, 
what do you want me to sing? Let me 
show you some songs I’ve brought, 
(Sallie opens her music roll and takes out 

some songs. Talks as she arranges them 

at the piano and seats herself, 

SALLI£, These songs Mrs, Gadango 
had sung at her lectures, and I thought 
them sweet. Mrs. Gadango is staying at 
our house now. She’s a lovely woman, 
Has such swell clothes! Her husband is 
horrid, Is always grumbling. He ob- 
jects to her travelling ten months of the 
year to lecture on woman’s place is in the 
home. But she has him right under her 
thumb. It shows just how a woman can 
manage aman. You say we haven’t any 
indirect influence. You ought to see Mr. 
Gadango stand around. 7 

MARGARET. Yes, it must be interest- 
ing. I suppose he wouldn’t dare to be- 
lieve in woman suffrage? 

SALLIE. He told me the other evening 
that he believed women don’t have minds 
enough of their own to form independent 
judgments; that they’d vote as their hus- 
bands told them to. By the way, it was 
good of you to ask them here to-night. 
We're all out, and it would be dull for 
them to stay alone. 

MARGARET. Iam only too glad to have 
such illustrious examples of indirect in- 
fluence present. But what is your first 
song? 


(Margaret joins Sallie at the piano. Sallie 


takes up the song and reads it.) 
WOMAN'S LOVE. 


O darling, tho’ you may not deign 

To ease wy heart’s tumultuous pain, 

Though you may utterly ignore 

M) words, my looks, I do implore 
Chat 1 may at thy feet low lie, 
And be thy slave until [ die! 


O darling, tho’ the days may be 

A pain to you, they’re joy to me, 

For woman’s worship most is given 

W hen by her lord she’s harshly driven. 
Oh, let me at thy feet low lie, 
And be thy slave until [ die! 

MARGARET [sternly]. Sallie Giddypate, 
you’ll never sing such a song in my home, 
It’s a disgrace to our sex! 

SALuie. Oh, I think it’s lovely. So 
like a poor woman in love! 

MARGARET. So like a simpleton with 
no self-respect. I do detest the door- 
mat, walk-over-me kind of love, Any 
woman that’s waiting and longing to be 
stepped on doesn’t have to resort to love 
songs to get some man to do the stepping. 
Love elevates and ennobles, not debases 
and degrades. Haven’t you anything bet- 
ter than that? 

SALLIE. O Margaret, you are sostrong- 
minded! You shouldn’t fire up at me. 
Things are always worse in poetry than 
anywhere else. Here’s another. [Sallie 


reads. ] 
WOMAN'S LOT. 


To toil with aching limbs and breast 
Filled with a dumb, deep, sad unrest; 
To weep from dawn till dawn, and know 
The awful depths of human woe; 
To live and suffer, bear the smart 

- Of man’s neglect, with aching heart; 
To make a world of love and trust, 
And see itcrumble into dust; 
To bear pain that is ne’er forgot— 
This is sweet woman’s touching lot. 


MARGARET [exasperated]. This isn’ta 
funeral. Why must woman be always 
depicted as sad and wailing and whining 
and gnashing her teeth, instead of being 
strong and self-reliant, buoyant and full of 
life? 


SALLIE [nervously]. Ob heavens, how 
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do I know? I should think you are the 
last one to object to complaints. You’re 
always saying you don’t have enough 
power. And you’re yelling about want- 
ing to vote. Charlie says your old peti- 
tion wasn’t taken any notice of, and the 
men you didn’t want elected were put 
back in office at the election. If I were 
you, I'd enjoy a sad song. 

MARGARET. I don’t believe in wailing, 
I believe in working. Things must be 
changed so that the women of this town 
will be of some account. 

Satur, O Margaret, you are so strong- 
minded! I hope and pray I will never be- 
come strong-minded. 

MARGARET [drily]. Don’t worry, Sallie. 
Here’s a song I like, Can you sing it? 
[ Margaret reads the words]. 

HER ANSWER. 
If down life’s swiftly flowing tide 
Our love-ships may together glide, 
Two stately vessels, nobly planned, 
With equal cargoes bound for land, 
Together breast the storms that blow, 
Together drift where still waves flow— 
My maiden skiff full trustfully 
I'll leave, and sail the main with thee. 

SALuie, That’sall very well for poetry, 
but you know in real life you’ll find the 
wife stuck on a canal-boat, while the 
husband’s running about on an ocean 
liner. 

MARGARET. Well, if the wife is suited 
to a canal-boat, it’s just the place for her, 
Women that aren’t enamored of such 
surroundings get out. 

SALLIE, O Margaret, you are so strong- 
minded! I thought of you yesterday 
during election, Why, most of the men 
got drunk. You want to vote. I believe 
you want to get drunk, too. 

MARGARET. Why, what absurd reas- 
oning! If the wives of those voters had 
gone and voted with them, there would 
have been less drunkenness, not more, 
(Peggy announces Charlie Bumptious, who 

follows her into the room. Bumptious 

dressed in extreme of fashion.) 

CHARLIE. Hello, girls! Having a 
scrap? Sall,are you going to screech this 
evening? [He goes over to Sallie at the 
piano and looks over her shoulder at the 
song justread]. What’s your vocal night- 
mare? [Reads title of song]. ‘Her An- 
swer.”” Humph! Yes, I always like 
chocolate ice-cream, thank you, [This 
last in falsetto tone to imitate a girl. 
Sallie laughs]. 

Preacy. Mr. Stanley Earnest. 
enters]. 

STANLEY. Good evening, ladies. Good 
evening, Charlie. 

ALL. Good evening. 

STANLEY. [facetiously to Margaret]. 
Margaret, I suppose this is a gathering of 
the clans to condole with each other over 
the recent sorrows of club femininity in 
this town, 

Saute. You'd better be careful how 
you talk, Stanley. She feels pretty strong- 
minded to-night. Won’t let me sing the 
songs Mrs, Gadango had sung at her lec- 
tures. Doesn’t like Mrs, Gadango. Isn’t 
her style. 

Sr ANLEY [fervently]. 
for that! 

MARGARET. Why, Mrs. Gadango is a 
kindred soul of yours. She not only be- 
lieves in indirect influence, she practises 
it. 

STANLEY. 


[Stanley 


Thank heaven 


She henpecks her husband. 

MARGARET. Henpeck is one of the 
synonyms of indirect influence. The 
other is coax. It’s never, ‘Tom, do what 
your reason dictates is best, and let me 
do asI think best’—but, ‘*Tom,—boo-hoo- 
hoo!—do this or I know you don’t love 
me!’—or ‘Tom, if you dare to do anything 
but what I tell you, I'll make things live- 
ly for you!”’ 

CHARLIE [laughing]. 
Margaret! One’s Mrs. 
other’s Mrs, Gadango. 

SALLIE. OCharlie, you’re just encour- 
aging Margaret to want to vote! 

CHARLIE. Well, then, I’ll discourage 
her. Margaret, voting isn’t what it’s 
cracked up to be. - It’s a beastly bore. 
Yesterday, I voted for the third time in 
my existence. Wouldn’t have bothered, 
but Stanley bagged me, just as I was 
going to buy my ticket to Belleville and 
go to the golf lioks forthe day. I knew 
it was a foregone conclusion who'd get in 
office here, and I think it’s a shame Stan 
wouldn’t let me go in peace. One vote 
more or less doesn’t count. 

MARGARET. I hear that exactly sev- 
enty-five men yesterday thought as you 
did, and their combined votes would have 
made some difference, I am told. I wish 
Iconld have enjoyed the great privilege 
you despise. 

CHARLIE. Oh, what do you care wheth- 
er that saloon is closed or not? You 
haven’t any old man tocome reeling home 
to beat you. You’reall right. Sall here 
doesn’t care how the rest of the world 
wags as long as she gets chocolate-drops 
and matinée tickets. You don’t suffer if 
this town isn’t run right. 

MARGARET. No, but other women do, 
and if the fortunate woman would only 
fight battles for her unfortunate sister 
who cannot help herself, how mucb bet- 
ter the world would be! 


Good for you, 
Patience and the 





(Enter Peggy, crying. Puts pitcher and glasses 
on the table.) 
MARGARET. 

are yon crying? 

Praey [crying violently]. O Miss Mar- 
garet—it’s—my—sis—sister— Mame— she 
is—here—oh— my—oh!— 

MARGARET. We’re all friends here. 
Call herin. [Peggy goes to the door and 
beckons]. 

(Enter Mrs. Mamie Doolan, one eye black, 
one cheek swollen, and right arm in a 
sling. She limps in. 

MARGARET. What is the matter, Mrs. 
Doolan? Have you met with an accident? 

MAMIE DOOLAN. Oh, no, mem, it ain’t 
nutting. Me ould man got mad at me an’ 
give mea batin’. Yer see, Pegg here, she 
listened at ther kayhole, she did, at ther 
wimmin’s matin’ yer had, did Pegg. So 
arter it she cooms ter me an’ sez she, 
“Mame, ther way ter git ther men ter 
close Smith’s saloon, so’s yer boy Jim 
won’t git drunk av’ry Saterday noight, an’ 
so’s yerould man Jake won't git a chancet 
ter Jose all his wages iv’ry wake, is ter 
use andireck infloonce.”’ ‘‘Wot’s thet?” 
sez Oi, puzzled-loike. ‘1t’s wot ther min- 
ister sez is foine an’ doos ther business 
iv’ry toime,’”’ sez she. ‘Yer puts yer 
arms about a man’s neck an’ smiles, an’ 
spakes kind-loike, an’ there yer is. Yer 
do thet ter Jake,”’ sez she, ‘“‘an’ git him ter 
sign ther perdition ter git ther saloon 
closed, an’ thin yer git him ter vote fer 
good min ter run this here town.’”’ “Go 
‘’way,’’ sez Oi. “Jake wants ther saloon, 
an’ he’Jl vote as Bascom wants him to. 
Oi can’t do nawthin’.”’ “Sure, if yer’ll 
use andireck infloonce, Jake’ll do as yer 
want,’’ sezshe. ‘All ther min wot was 
at ther matin’ sez thet’sso. Don’t jaw 
or be hard on Jake, but love him an’ coax 
him hard.”’ “It’sa kind of jolly, thin,” 
sez Oi. ‘*Yis,’? sezshe. ‘An’ yer’d bet- 
ther git ter wurrk soon at Jake. Here’s 
a copy of ther perdition. Miss Margaret 
sed Oi was ter git soom of ther wurrkin’ 
min ter sign it if Oi cud.”’ 

Well, arter Pegg wint, Oi thought Oi’d 
thry, seein’ it was diffrunt from me reg- 
lar jawin’ way; an’ whin Jake coom in 
from wurrk, Oi give him ther biggest 
grins Oi cud git up. ‘‘Wot makes yer grin 
so consarned silly?’ sez he. He was a 
leetle tipsy, but whin he’s had joost a 
leetle it makes him gay-loike an’ not oog- 
ly. So Oisee it was a good toime. Oi 
gits Pegg’s perdition. ‘‘Jake,” sez Oi, 
swate an’ kind-loike, an’ huggin’ him ter 
bate ther band, ‘Jake, sign ther perdi- 
tion an’ we’ll all be happy.’’ ‘‘Sure,’’ sez 
he, ‘‘if yer’ll stop stranglin’ me.’’ He grabs 
ther pin. So Oi houlds his hand stiddy, 
an’ he signs. Sez Oiter meself, ‘‘Sure, 
andireck infloonce is great.’’ 

STANLEY. Margaret, here’s a point for 
me. 

MARGARET. Maybe; but wait. 

MAMIE DooLAN. Oi wint ter bed hap- 
py, an’ nixt day Oi sint ther perdition ter 
Pegg. In ther avenin’ Jake he coom home 
oogly. ‘*Mame,”’ sez he, **soom ould cats 
of wimmin are gittin’ up a perdition ter 
close ther saloon, so’s a honest man can’t 
git a bit of funeradropterdrink, It’sa 
cryin’ shame thim ould hins can’t stay 
ter hum an’ moind their own business, 
Ther boss sez’’—Bascom’s Jake’s boss— 
“ther min are gittin’ asked ter sign ther 
perdition, an’ he hopes as none of us fel- 
lars as works fer him’ll lave our names 
appear. He’d bounce us if he knowed 
we'd sign.’’ ‘Ginger!’ sez Oi before Oi 
thought. ‘Does he know as you signed 
las’ noight?’’ Thin it all coom out, an’ 
Jake was oogly an’ did me up soomthin’ 
fierce. Miss Mulligan nixt door tuk me 
infer a wake. Oi’m joost out an’ able 
ter walk. It’s Pegg’s fault, wid her an- 
direck infloonce, an Oi coom ter tell her 
thet same. A man’s goin’ ter do as he 
plazes, an’ whin he doos as a woman sez, 
he gits aven wid her afterward. 

MARGARET. You poor woman! 
a dreadful time you’ve had! 

STANLEY. You should have waited 
until your husband was sober, and not 
taken him unawares. 

MAMIE DooLAN. Sure, he’s niver so- 
ber any more. Oi tuk him whin he was 
nixt door ter sober, an’ Oi used andireck 
infloonce ter save meself frum a batin’; 
but it didn’t wurrk at all, at all. 

MARGARET. Peggy, send for Dr. Fow- 
ler, and keep Mrs. Doolan here with you 
until she’s better. [Exit Peggy and Ma- 
mie Doolan.] 

SALLIE. You see, Margaret, when 
women try to bother about public affairs 
they get into trouble. 

MARGARET. Pablic ‘affairs! What’s 
more private than trying to keep one’s 
own husband out of bad habits, and pro- 
tecting one’s home? Sometimes private 
matters can only be adjusted by public 
means. 


[kindly]. Why, Peggy, 


What 


(To be continued.) 





WOMEN LAWYERS. 

The supreme court of New Brunswick 
at Fredericton gave judgment on Jan. 5, 
declaring Miss Mabel P. French of St. 
John not eligible to be admitted as an 





attorney to practice in that province. At 
the hearing on the case one of the justices 
declared that he knew of no precedent in 
British law which would justify him in 
admitting a woman to the bar. It is said 
that when the Provincial Legislature is 
convened next month a special act to se- 
cure the young woman’s admission to 
practice will be introduced. 





STOCKHOLDERS’ MEETING. 

The annual meeting of the stockholders 
of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL will be held at 
the office, 3 Park St., Room 16, Boston, on 
Monday, Jan. 22, 1906, at 11A.M. The 
stockholders are respectfully invited to 
attend. 

By order of the directors. 

JuLIA WARD Howe, 

CATHERINE WILDE, Clerk. 


President. 





—— > oa 
CALL TO THE 38TH ANNUAL CONVENTION 
OF THE N. A. W. 5S. A. 

The 38th Annual Convention of the Na- 
tional American Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion will be held in Baltimore, Md., February 
7 to 13inclusive, at Lyric Theatre. You are 
cordially invited to attend. 

At no time in its history has this organiza- 
tion had so much reason to feel confident of 
the future. Having passed through the 
usual stages of abuse and ridicule, there was 
atime when the enemies of equal suffrage 
tried to smother the idea with silent con- 
tempt. This period has gone also. Seeing 
the inroads that are being made in the ranks 
of conservatism, our opponents have been 
aroused to renewed zeal in their efforts to 
force the nautilus of progress back into the 
outgrown chambers of the past. 

Never have we had so much cause to issue 
a Thanksgiving proclamation. Never has it 
been so easy to love our enemies, for they 
have combined to fight for us in their courses. 

The inevitable logic of events is with us. 
All over the world intelligent women are in- 
terested in securing better protection for 
their homes and their children. If they did 
not already realize it, the efforts that have 
been made to secure better sanitary condi- 
tions throughout the cities of the land have 
taught them to fear moral infection as well 
as that which is merely physical. They are 
called upon to take part in civic affairs, and 
social and economic conditions force them 
into the world’s broad field of battle, where 
there is no place for non-combatants. The 
time has gone by for subterfuge and indirec- 
tion. In the rush of the [wentieth Century, 
progress cannot halt while some unseen, un- 
known, indirect influence is brought to bear 
to secure changes vital to civilization. The 
happy era when 
‘Women ruled all, and ministers of state 
Were at the doors of women forced to wait” 
has gone by forever, with the lettre de cachet, 
and the American Republic settles its ques- 
tions in the light of day, at the ballot-box. 
No one, man or woman, has ever lost influ- 
ence by the possession of power We do not 
ask the ballot simply as a right, though if it 
be a right it cannot be rightfully denied us; 
we do not ask it as a privilege, though if it 
be a privilege, it must be ours unless we ad- 
mit the existence of a privileged class, which 
is inimical to the principles of a republic; 
we demand it because it is a duty, and one 
which no good citizen has a right to shirk. 

If you are indifferent, come and be con- 
vinced. What we ask is not revolutionary, 
or untried, but the reasonable and just de- 
mand of every being living under a demo- 
cratic form of goverpment 

If you are opposed, come, let us reason 
together. Half the bitterness of argument is 
lost when disputants admit the integrity of 
each other’s motives. Let us consider our 
points of agreement, and waive for a moment 
those of difference. None of us wishes to 
make the home less than it is, or to deprive 
one child of any right which it possesses. 
After all, it is for the child that we build, 
and not for ourselves, for the childhood of 
the race constitutes its future, and no State 
in the Union has gone so far in the enact- 
ment of laws for the protection of childhood, 
or has succeeded so well in enforcing such 
laws, us the Centennial State, Colorado, so 
often misquoted and misrepresented. Let 
us have the truth for authority, and we shall 
not need authority for truth. 


Susan B. Antuony, Hon. President. 
ANNA B. SHAW, President. 

*LORENCE KeLury, Vice-Pres. at Large. 
Kate M. Goxrvon, Cor. Sec. 

ALICE STONE BLACKWELL, Rec. Sec. 
Harriet TAyLtor Upton, Treasurer. 
Laura CLay, 

ANNICE F. JEFFREYS, 





} Auditors. 





MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES, 


LExINGTON.—The E. S. A. held its an- 
nual meeting on the evening of Dec. 18 at 
the residence of Mrs. George S. Jackson, 
and elected the following officers for the 
ensuing year: President, Mrs. George S. 
Jackson; vice. presidents, Mra. James R. 
Carret, Mr. George O. Whiting; secreta- 
ry; Mr. Francis J. Garrison; treasurer, 
Mr. James B, Carret. After listening to 
the report of the delegation to the State 
Convention at Holyoke in October, and 
disposing of other business, the members 
present and many invited guests listened 
to an informal talk by Mr. Frank B. San- 
born, of Concord, who gave his reminis- 
cences of the early days of the woman 
suffrage movement; and of the active and 
potent sympathy shown by William Lloyd 
Garrison, whose centenary has just been 
so widely commemorated. Mr. Garri- 
son’s staunch insistence on the right of 
the Grimké sisters to speak in public, his 


vigorous support of the appointment of 


Abby Kelley and other women as officers 
of the anti-slavery societies, and his chiv- 
alrous refusal to enter the World’s Anti- 
slavery Convention at London in 1840, 
when his co-delegates, Lucretia Mott, 
Mary Grew and others were excluded, en- 
title him to be regarded as one of the 
founders, as he was long one of the pil- 
lars, of the woman’s rights movement. 
Indeed, his last public appearance and 
utterance were at a woman suffrage hear- 
ing at the State House. Following Mr. 
Sanborn’s address, Mr. William Lloyd 
Garrison read, by request, a description 
of the home life of his distinguished 
father, to which all present listened with 
the deepest interest, for it was a most 
tender and exquisite portrayal of the great 
reformer in his domestic relations, and of 
his beautiful and devoted wife. It is im- 
possible to do justice to it in any sum- 
mary, and it is to be heped that many 
others will be permitted the privilege of 
hearing or reading it. Rev. Charles F. 
Carter expressed felicitously the grati- 
tude felt by the company for so precious 
a glimpse of two rare and lovely charac- 
ters. The proceedings of the evening ter- 
minated with the serving of refreshments, 


WorcrEsTER.—The League met with 
Mrs. Helen Estabrook. The treasurer's 
report showed an increase of membership, 
and $27.50 in the treasury. It was voted 
to continue sending the Woman's Jour- 
NAL to the reading rooms of the Y. 
M. C. A. and the Y. W. C. A. We 
considered the plan of work in the 
Montbly Letter, and appointed members 
to codperate with the State chairmen un- 
der six of the divisions. Mrs. A. B. Shaw 
read from the Life of Lucretia Mott, and 
the reading was continued to the next 
meeting. Mrs. E. C. Marble read from 
Current Events. The Executive Commit- 
tee were asked to remain and arrange for 

a lecture and candy-sale under the ans- 
stees of the League. Light refreshments 
were served by our hostess. We adjourned 
to meet with Mrs, A. B. Shaw. 

A. G. Fow.er, Sec. 














HOUSEKEEPER.—A woman with business 
training, who has had wy experience as house- 
keeper n an institution, desires a position, pre- 
ferably in New York or the West. Address Mrs. 
F. T. Doyen, 136 West 16th St., New York City. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 
AMY F. ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 


548 Tremont Building, Bostos, Mass. 





HORSE FOR THE WINTER.—The use ofa 
horse for the winter will be given in return for 
ite keep, to a person who will treat the animal 
kindly. References required. The horse is 
steady and well trained, and bas nw fear of auto- 
mobiles. Address Mrs. Judith W. Smith, 76 
White St., East Boston, Mass. 





FRENCH AND GERMAN,.— Pupils in Trench 
and German desired by a lady who acquired the 
languages during many years’ residence in Ger 
pete = France. Address H,3 Park St., Boston, 

oom 16 


MASSAGE.,—Mrs. Martha M. Atkins. 
eson Street, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
Masseuse. 


ARMENIAN, speaking English and French, 
would like work in house«r store. Address Dick 
Marashlian, 97 Carver St., Boston. 


HOUSEWORK.—Young Armenian, speaking 
French, and understanding English when spoken 
would like a place to do housework. Address 
Armand Papazian, 40 Kneeland St., Boston 





53 Rob 
Graduate 











The New York Suffra ge Newsletter 


For the news of New York State, take the News- 
letter. It is pubtished by the New York State 
Woman Suffrage Association every month, and 
costs but 25 cents a year, The editor is Miss Har- 
riet May Millis, 926 W, Genesee St., Syracuse, 
N.Y. All who are interested in our cause should 
keep in touch with the work in this the largest 
State Association in the suffrage membership. 
Many branches of the work are bein ng pushed, 
and much progress is being made. You cught 
to know about it. Subscribe for the Newsletter 
ahd you will. 





TO LET. 


Comfortable furnishedroom in house 
No. 19 Claremont Park, near Columbus 
Avenue. Apply to 

MRS. D. A. RICHARDSON, 
19 Claremont Park, Boston. 


The Velilow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal magne Readings and Recitations, in 

rose and Verse, compiled by Rev. Anna 

H. SHaw, Avice Stone BLACKWELL, and 

Lucy E. Anruony. For sale at Woman's 

JourRNAL Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 























Noyes 


$2.50 and $3.50. Now............ 


SHIRTS, former prices $3.75, 
$4.00 and $4.50. Now............ 
PAJAMAS, from Madras, French 
Cotton, Cheviot and Silk, former 
prices $5.50, $7.50, $9.50, i“ ” 
and $25.50................ 


1:75, 3.50, 6.30 and 13.50 
MEN’S UNDERWEAR 


Light, Medium and Heavy 


Former prices $2.00, $2.50, $4.50 and 
See Now 


1.00, 1.25, 2.00 and 4.50 


These comprise the best French and 
English makes, including Allen Solley 
& Co., London. 

HOSIERY, former poten 75c, 50 

$1.00 and $1.50............. ..Now C 


HOSTERY, former prices $1.50 | 00 
$2.50 and $3.00... Now 


In the above are many odd lots of Messrs. 
Allen Solley & Co.’s Make, London 
MEN’S BATH WRAPPERS, 
former prices $7.50, 39.00, = 
8 RS pe a 
3.75, 5.00, 6.50 and 10.00 
HOUSE COATS 
Less than half price. 
Were $10.00, $12.00 and $13.50 
. Now 5, 00 


Were $16.50, $18. 00 and $22. 50 10. 00 


. Now 


GOLF : DEPARTMEN 


GOLF CLUBS. a | club slight- 
ly shopworn. 


SHIRTS, former prices $2.00, ry] 00 





JANUARY SALE 


to ; Usual Price 


? 00 |/FOUR-IN-HANDS, ASCOTS and 
p 


‘FOUR-IN-HANDS, ASCOTS and 


Bros. 


NECKWEAR 


CLUB SCARFS. Former 
prices $1.00 to $2.00............ Now 


50¢ 


ENGLISH SCAREFS. 7 00 
mer prices $1.50 to $3.75...Now 


ENGLISH SQUARES, }seang A 00 
$3.75 and $4.50.............20...00+ 


LADIES’ DEPT. 


OUR MODEL SAMPLE 
WAISTS-—at half former price— 


7.00 to 50.00 
We have made up 150 WAISTS 
FOR LADIES from our Rem- 
nants, best quality, best styles 
and best work. Regular $7.00 
when made to order. We 7,00 
shall sell them at... 


LADIES’ NECK WEAR, 25 
.were 75c and $1.00 .......... Now C 


se SILK STOCKS AND 
SLTS, were $2.00 
and $2.75 were: Now 75¢ and 1.00 





ParisModelsofCorsets 
$3.00 to $25.00 
Now One-third to One-half Usual Price 


LADIES’ HOSIERY, 
were $1.00, $1.50 and $2.50...Now 


50c, 75c and 1.00 
AUTO AND STORM UL- 
STERS. Were $25.00 and 15 00 
SN ii-tiicinssucidachichieabcahinddatiees Now ’ 
FANCY VESTS. Former 
2.50 











I iedeininictrsevciemenn prices $4.00 and $6.00......Now 
Washington and Summer Streets 
NOYES BROS. ” Boston, U8. A. 













ADIES'’ 


GLOVES 
lengths and all sizes at, 
Miss M. F. FISK’S 
144 Tremont St. 






EVENING 


in extra 
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THE NEW AGE. 
BY FREDERIC LAWRENCE KNOWLES. 
When navies are forgotten, 
And fleets are useless things ; 
When the dove shall warm her bosom 
Beneath the eagle’s wings ;— 


When memory of battles 
At last is strange and old; 

When nations have one banner, 
And creeds have found one fold ;— 


When the hand that sprinkles midnight 
With its powdered drift of suns, 

Has hushed this tiny tumult 
Of sects and swords and guns ;— 


Then Hate’s last note of discord 
In all God’s world shall cease, 

In the conquest which is service, 
In the victory which is peace. 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


ILLINOIS. 
Cuicaco, Iuus., JAN. 2, 1906. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Those of us who belong to the Chicago 
Woman’s Club often say it is the best club 
on earth, and recent events confirm us in 
this belief. 

This club six or seven years ago en- 
dorsed a suffrage bill presented by Mrs. 
L. A. Coonley-Ward, and last year did the 
same. 

Last year it tendered a reception to Miss 
Anthony and the suffrage delegates going 
to Oregon, and at the time of the Repub. 
lican National Convention was suffrage 
headquarters, and kept open house all the 
week. For years it has had a Suffrage 
Extension Committee in the Reform De- 
partment, and had reports regularly of 
the suffrage work. 

So, when the Reform Department, by a 
unanimous vote, asked the club to ap- 
point delegates to confer with representa- 
tives of other women’s organizations to 
help plan the best method of presenting 
to the Charter Convention the question of 
woman suffrage in the new Chicago char- 
ter, the suffragists were greatly surprised 
when the president, Mrs. George B. Car- 
penter, temporarily out of the chair, 
moved to refer the matter to a committee 
to investigate. This committee almost 
immediately prepared an adverse report. 
When the suffragists learned that the re- 
port would be against appointing sucha 
committee, ard that it was backed by the 
brief of some lawyer, name unknown, they 
were in great consternation. They thought 
that perhaps the club sentiment on wo. 
map suffrage was changing, that new mem- 
bers were flocking in who cared not for 
reforms, but for the mere social side of 
club life. But, despite these forebodings, 
the club again rang true. 

When the discussion came, our Mrs, 
Ella S. Stewart, President of the Lllinois 
E. S. A. and secretary of the Reform De- 
partment of the club, moved that the ad- 
verse report be placed on file, and that 
the club proceed to elect delegates. The 
anti-suffragists presented a variety of 
amendments and made as good speeches 
as any Anti could, but Mrs. Henrotin, 
Jane Addams, Mrs. Mary H. Wilmarth, 
Mrs. Stewart, and Mrs. Coonley-Ward all 
stood for the motion, and it carried by a 
great majority, of more than five to one. 

Mrs. Coonley-Ward wrote me concern- 
ing our young president’s leadership on 
the floor in the debate that day: ‘Mrs. 
Stewart impressed me greatly, as having 
poise, serenity and clearness.”’ 

Then the club elected Mrs. Henrotin 
and Miss Addams delegates to goto the 
general committee, with power to choose 
athird. Weare stronger after the debate 
than before, and clubs all over the coun- 
try will learn that the great Chicago 
Woman's Club is not afraid of suffrage. 

Moral: When you belong to clubs not 
distinctively suffrage, don’t hide your 
suffrage light under a bushel. 


c. W. Mc. 
a —— 
OREGON. 
PorTpAND, One., Dec. 29, 1905. 


Editors Woman’s Journal: 

Since filing our petition, we have been 
interestedly watching for the Governor’s 
proclamation relative to our amendment, 
This morning’s Oregonian contains the 
anvouncement, and we are rejoiced at 
being among the earliest to be proclaimed. 

The Oregon State Saffrage Association 
expects to treble its membership this 
week, as but a few names were necessary, 
at last report, for the desired number. 

On Sunday evening, Dec. 31, Dr. Hilts, 
of the First Presbyterian church, will 
preach a sermon to the members of the 
Labor Union, and the Secretary of the 
Union has sent an invitation to the State 
E. 3. A. to attend the services. We ap- 
preciate this evidence of fraternal inter 
est from our Labor friends. 

The newspapers are disposed to be more 
than friendly. Each week brings new al- 
lies among the editors. The best people 
and organizations in the State are with us. 
Our opponents are the liquor interests, 
and a handful of women who form the 





Anti Suffrage Association. A politician 
said, “You wili win easily!” Miss Chase 
writes from Malheur County, ‘‘Every one I 
have met in Vale is a suffragist.” 

The State E. S. A offers a prize of twen- 
ty dollars to the pupils of the High 
Schools for the best argument in favor of 
equal suffrage. We hope to receive many 
worthy of print, and will send the prize 
essay to the JOURNAL, 

IpA PorRTER BoyER. 





CALIFORNIA. 


A resolution in favor of woman suffrage 
was presented by Mr. John S. Dore, of 
Fresno, seconded by Mrs. B. F. Walton, 
of Yuba City, and unanimously adopted 
by the California State Farmers’ Institute 
at its recent meeting. 

At the State Teachers’ Convention, just 
held at Berkeley, Miss Julia C. Coffey, 
a teacher in the Hamilton Grammar 
School of San Francisco, had a spirited 
tilt with Ellwood P. Cubberly, chairman 
of the committee on resolutions. Mr. 
Cubberly, in bis report, emphasized the 
need of more adequate supervision of 
county schools, and said that when this 
better system came, ‘‘more adequate pro- 
vision should be made for opening up 
rural supervision as a career for men—a 
career for which a man might be war- 
ranted in making thorough preparation, 
and which he might hope to enter wholly 
on a basis of merit.’’ 

Chairman Cubberley asked the conven- 
tion to adopt aresolution that it ‘‘believes 
in the opening up of school supervision as 
a@ career for men, because this would re- 
tain many of the more promising and 
progressive teachers in the profession.”’ 

Miss Coffey objected to the wording 
of the resolution. She wanted to know 
why men were advocated for rural super- 
visors to the exclusion of women. ‘‘There 
are many women in the University study- 
ing the details of school supervision, and 
the theories as well,’’ said Miss Coffey, 
‘‘and are they to be kept from entering 
auch work? Will this convention put 
itself on record as declaring that men 
alone are fitted for the task of county 
school supervision? I hope not, and I 
think it will not.’’ And the Convention 
did not. 

The VP. E. Club of Berkeley lately list: 
ened to an able paper by Mrs. Louise 
Benson, She defended women’s clubs 
from the attacks of Grover Cleveland and 
others, declared her belief that the lack 
of proper moral education of the young 
was the main cause of divorce, and urged 
that women should havea voice in making 
the laws, especially those that particularly 
affect the interests of women and chil- 
dren. 





snoininncsaigiaiinilties 
COLORADO. 

The Colorado E. 8S. A. held its annual 
meeting in Denver on Jan. 4, at the Wo- 
man’s Club building. Great interest was 
manifested. Mrs. Dora Vhelps Buell 
offered an amendment to the constitution 
providing that ‘thenceforth the Equal 
Suffrage Association of Colorado shall 
not indorse any candidate offered by any 
political party.’’ Mrs. Ashley, Mrs. 
Decker, Mrs. A. M. Wellies and Ellis Mer- 
edith spoke for the amendment, while 
Mrs. Mary C. C. Bradford led the oppusi- 
tion, The amendment was lost by one 
vote. 

The following officers for the coming 
year were then uvanimuusly elected: Mrs. 
H.G. R. Wright, president; Mrs. R. C. 
Campbell, Mrs. Ida Sharpe, vice-presi- 
dents; Miss Freeman, recording secretary: 
Mrs. Williams, corresponding secretary; 
Mrs. Elizabeth Ensley, treasurer; Pro 
fessor Ammons, auditor. 

Colorado delegates to the National Suf- 
frage Convention are Mrs. Helen L. Gren 
fell, Mrs, Mary C. C. Bradford and Mrs. 
H. G. R. Wright. 

The Association will help Oregon in the 
present campaign. 


 — _ oe 


HUMOROUS 


Mr. John Morley, after meeting Presi- 
dent Ruovsevelt, said, ‘‘He is « sort of 
cross between St. George and St. Vitus,’’ 


**Do you know of a good tonic for ner 
vous people, Mrs. Simpkins?’’ 

“Nou; what I want isto find a good tonic 
for people wh» bave to live with them.”’ 

Little Girl—Piease, bave you a sheep’s 
head? Facetious Butcher—No, my dear, 
only my own, Little Girl—It won't do. 
Mother wants one with brains in it. 


Next-Llouse Noonan—W hen I went down 
for de third time, every event uv me life 
passed before me like a flash. Frayed 
Fagin—Gee! Wasn't it horrible? Nezt- 
House Noonan -No, delightful; de beers 
and free lunches kept coming so fast dat 
I couldn't count ’em!— Puck 


At a Congregational Council lately it 
was discovered by two of the members 
that the invitation had been so given that 
the council had no right to transact 
business, After the adjournment, Broth- 
er A., who had stoutly argued for the pro- 
priety of going ahead, notwithstanding 
the informality, said to one of the objec- 





tors, who is always precise apon points 
of order, ‘Brother B, you must be careful 
at the resurrection, or you wiil be rising 
to object!” 


A little Topeka girl came home from 
church the other day and was asked what 
the minister’s text was. ‘Don’t be afraid, 
and I will get you a uilt,’’ was the 
astonishing answer. Investigation proved 
that the central thought of the sermon 
had been, ‘‘Fear not, and I will send you 
a comforter.’’— Kansas City Journal. 


An English paper tells of an East End 
visitors’s conversation with Mrs. Hawkins. 
‘Where did you get that beautiful black 
eye, Mrs. Hawkins?’ she asked. ‘It were 
the result of a triflin’ haltercation with 
my ’usband, mum.”’ ‘Dear, dear!’ cried 
the visitor, in horror, ‘‘what a wicked 
man your husband must be!’’ 
all, mum,” retorted the other with dig- 
nity. ‘*’Awkins is ’asty, but ’e’s a puffect 
gentleman at ’eart. After ’e’d give me 
this black eye, ’e sat ’oldin’ a cold frying- 
pan to it for upwards of a hour, a-tryin’ 
to deduce the swellin’. A little hatten- 
tion like that goes a long w’y toward 
makin’ married life ’appy, mum, as I 
dessay you’ve found it yourself.’’ 








THE BEST TURKISH BATH. 


The Turkish bath is recognized as one 
of. the greatest aids to good health, and 
the pleasure and enjoyment add greatly 
to the attractions they offer. People who 
dread taking medicines need not dread 
them. Probably the finest Turko-Russian 
baths yet seen in Boston are found in the 
improved and renovated establishment of 
Mr. Lundin under the Tremont Theatre. 
There are many appliances and novelties 
in the way of sprays, plunges, and other 
perfecting features of the finest baths that 
are to be studied and enjoyed. They are 
graded from inventions for the robust to 
those for the most delicate and refined, 
and are found here in the greatest variety 
and latest approved styles. Then as to 
massage and manipulation, the best and 
most experienced illustrators are on duty 
here. There is real science in the way 
the massage treatment is followed by 
them, In other words, one can enjoy the 
completest and best bath here ever offered 
in Boston, The several hundred friends 
and patrons who celebrated the late 
opening and reception with Mr. Lundin 
were enthusiastic in their praise of the 
new and improved institution, and it 
promises a great and deserved success for 
the enterprising proprietor. 

EN 
UP TO DATE. 


All of this week, and in fact during the 
month of January, Noyes Bros., corner of 
Washington and Summer streets, to re 
duce their stock to make room for their 
early spring importations, are offering at 
from one-third to one-half the usual price 
their choice stock of shirts, pajamas, 
hosiery, neckwear, underwear, blanket 
wrappers, storm coats, steamer rugs, golf 
clubs, sweaters, handkerchiefs, and in fact 
everything in the line of gentlemen’s wear. 

This sale should also interest the ladies 
in the choice lines of model and sample 
waists, neckwear, hosiery, belts, kimonos, 
lounging wraps included in Noyes Bros.’ 
stock. 

THE NEW-YORK TRIBUNE WEEKLY 
REVIEW. 

The Tribune Weekly Review is a hand- 
some sixteen-page weekly issued by The 
New-York Tribune Association. It costs 
5 cents a copy, but may be had for a whole 
year for $1. There is no other such pub- 
lication sold anywhere for the money. It 
gives the essence of the week’s news, with 
clean-cut, sane and intelligent comment, 
and it keeps you up to date on everything 
worth knowing in politics (domestic and 
foreign) and in literature, art and music. 
For free sample copy send a postal card 
to The Tribune, New York. 


COMBINATION OFFER, 


Harper's Bazar, with The Tribune 
Weekly Review, one year . $1.50 
The Metropolitan Magazine, with The 
Tribune Weekly Review, one year . $1.50 
All three tor $2 20. 














SONGS OF RUSSIA 
BY ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 


Translations of twenty-five poems from the 
Russian and four from the Yiddish. 





“Not only an artistic rendering, but a marvel- 
lously true adherence to the original text.”— 
Boston Post. 

“A timely offering at the present season, when 
so many eyes are fixed on the situation in the 
Baltic. . . The aim of this little volume is to give 
a glimpse ioto the thoughts and aspirations of 
some Russian lovers of freedom, as revealed in 
their poetry.’’"— Boston Traveler. 





The book may be obtained from the author, 
3 Park St., Bostow, Mass. Price, 50 cents, 
postpaid. 


REOPENING 
After Extended 


LUNDIN’S 
NEW TREMONT TURKISH BATH 


UNDER TREMONT THEATRE 





Alterations 





Furnished sumptuously, location convenient, 
appointments, ventilation and attendance the 
best. Café connected 


Hours for bathing: 
GENTLEMEN—Afternoons and all night. 


LADIES — Week day mornings and Sunday 
afternoons. 


ADOLPH LUNDIN, Proprietor. 
Telephone 625 Oxford. 


“Not at, 
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Good news comes from Oregon. Miss Gregg writes: ‘Our force is kept very 
busy, and we are pushing out in all directions, and everything looks most hopeful. 
A prominent politician, who is himself opposed to woman suffrage, said this week he 
had observed that every politician in the State who is aspiring to higher political 
honors has announced himself in favor of woman suffrage, and I consider this a most 
hopeful sign.” Mrs. Boyer, who is looking after the press work, writes in the same 
hopeful vein. All contributions for the Oregon campaign should be sent to the 
National Treasurer, Harriet Taylor Upton, at Warren, O. We shall be pleased to 
receive small contributions as well as larger ones, so let no one hesitate to give be- 
cause he cannot give much. 


The Argument in favor of the Equal Suffrage Amendment, issued by the Oregon 
State E. S. A., has been published. A copy of this argument goes to every registered 
voter in Oregon. It was prepared by Gail Laughlin, and is a masterpiece of logic and 
@ most comprehensive presentation of our question. The subject is discussed under 
the following sub-heads: What Equal Suffrage Means, The Home and the Govern- 
ment, The Wage-Earner’s Need of the Ballot, Results of Equal Suffrage, and The Up- 
lift to Civilization from Equal Suffrage. In addition, there are quotations from Judge 
Lindsay, Senator Patterson and ex-Congressman Shafroth of Colorado, and Senator 
Warren of Wyoming. 





The Convention program for Baltimore promises some new features. There will 
be a municipal night, a college woman’s night, and a night devoted to ‘Women in 
History.”’ Rudolph Blankenburg of Philadelphia, Frederic C. Howe of Ohio, and Hon. 
William Dudley Foulke will be among the speakers on the municipal evening, and it 
is hoped that Jane Addams will also speak that night. President Thomas of Bryn 
Mawr and President Woolley of Holyoke have accepted invitations to speak on the 
college night. Other announcements for this evening will be made later. Marie OC. 
Brehm and Ella S. Stewart of Illinois, and Mrs. Mary Kenney O'Sullivan of Boston, 
are among the speakers not previously mentioned in this Column. The Program 
Committee has been very fortunate in securing Herbert S, Bigelow of Cincinnati for an 
address the last night of the Convention, Feb. 13. Brand Whitlock, the Mayor of 
Toledo, says of Mr. Bigelow: ‘‘His great work in the cause of representative govern- 
ment in Cincinnati and in the State at large, and his great talents, preéminently qual- 
ify him to bear the inspiring message he has in his heart to the people.” 





The Conferences on various topics, which have been so attractive and valuable a 
feature of our Convention programs the past few years, will be a part of the proceed- 
ings at Baltimore. Florence Kelley will conduct the Conference on Industrial Prob- 
lems. There will be a discussion on the codperation of the Suffrage Association with 
labor organizations and other associations which have endorsed woman suffrage. Mrs- 
Carrie Chapman Catt will report for the International Woman Suffrage Association. 
In addition to her President’s Annual Address, Rev. Anna H. Shaw will probably con- 
duct one question box. The Mayor of Baltimore and the Collector of the Port will 
give addresses of welcome. Susan B. Anthony will preside the first evening. Miss 
Anthony’s 86th birthday will be celebrated Feb. 15 by a public meeting in the Church 
of Our Father in Washington. As many of the delegates as possible should arrange 
to go to Washington for this meeting. 





The Belvedere will be Hotel Headquarters in Baltimore. The rates are as 
follows: 

Room without bath, one person, $2.00 per day. 

Room with bath, one person, 3.00 per day. 

Room without bath, two persons, 3.00 per day. 

Room with bath, two persons, 4.00 to 5.00 per day. 

The Northampton Hotel, located conveniently to the Lyric Theatre, to Mt. Royal 
and Union Stations, offers reasonable rates. Mrs. Funck assures us of the good 
standing of this house. Rates, American plan, $1.50 per day, $10 per week. Euro- 
pean plan, single rooms, $1 per day, $7 per week; double rooms, $12 per week. 

The Stafford, Washington Place, offers the following rates: Single rooms, with- 
out bath, $1.50; double rooms, without bath, $3; single rooms, with bath, $2.50; 
double rooms, with bath, $4. 

The Waldorf, North Ave. and Calvert St., a fine location, offers board for $7 per 
week. 

All persons expecting to attend the Convention will do well to engage their rooms 
in advance. Those desiring special care or wishing for additional information should 
write to Mrs, Mary Badders Holton, 2912 Walbrook Ave., Baltimore. Mrs. Holton is 
Chairman of the Hospitality Committee. 





For information concerning railroad rates to Baltimore, write to our Railroad 
Secretary, Miss Lucy E. Anthony, 7443 Devon St., Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. Miss 
Anthony has announced a rate of fare and one-third for the round trip on all roads, 
north, south, east and west. A ten-days’ stop-over in Washington will be granted 
those persons whose route takes them through that city, and special rates to Wash- 
ington from Baltimore will be granted to others. Remember, this reduced rate is on 
the certificate plan. See that you get a certificate when you purchase your ticket, 





Mrs. Angie Starr-Martin, of Bellevue, Pa., one of our devoted members, was 
recently bereaved by the death of her mother, Mrs. Starr. When -Mrs. Starr was 
married she refused to have the word ‘‘obey’’ used in the marriage service, which 
caused a great deal of comment at that time. She was a remarkable woman in many 
ways, and her memory is a precious heritage to her daughters. 





The Headquarters of our Association are now located in the Trumbull County 
Court-House. The Court-House is a handsome stone building, standing in a park 
which occupies the central square of the tity of Warren. Our room, which is 
27 1 2 by 65 feet in dimensions, occupies the west end of the building on the ground 
floor. The view from the west windows overlooks Monumental Park and the bend 
oftheriver. The postoffice is just across the street from us at the north, and to the 
south is Market Street, the principal business street, where most of the banks, the 
telegraph and express offices are located. The Library, which vacated the room, left 
us a splendid large table, a smaller table, and three large cases of shelving. We shall 
be better able to take care of our literature and supplies than ever before. There is 
electric light and steam heat, and the janitor service is supplied, too, all for the same 
rental which we paid in our other rooms. 


BOOKS | 


OF MANY PUBLISHERS | Mrs. Susan S, Fessenden will lecture on 

. > REGULAR PRICEs | ©4%al suffrage or give parliamentary drills 

ae 4 PRES | to Suffrage Leagues at a considerable re- 

| duction from her usual rates. Mrs. Fes- 

\“senden may be addressed at office M. W. 
S. A., 6 Marlborough Street, Boston. 


FREE RUSSIA, 


A Monthly Paper Published in London. 


The organ of “The Friends of Russian 
Freedom,”’ edited by Davip Sosxics 
and J. F.GREEN. Price. 50 cents a year, 
Subscriptions may be sent to Dr. Ray- 
vesky, 283 Henry St., New York City. 





MRS. 8. 8S. FESSENDEN’S LECTURES. 








Fine Sets 

Reference Works 
General Literature 
Scientific, Philosophical 
Liberal, Progressive and 
Reform Hooks 











Weekly Importations from Germany, Russia, 
France and England 


MAX N. MAISEL 


194 East Broadway, New York 
Catalogue sept on request. 
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